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THE PROGRESS 



OF 



ETHNOLOGY. 



BY 



THOMAS HODGKIN, M.D. 



The study of man, in its most extended sense, to which the 
term Anthropology is fitly applied, is a most complicated sub- 
ject, presenting such various points that it admits of being di- 
vided into several departments, each of which may constitute 
or appertain to a separate science. 

The physical conformation of man, and the consideration of 
the functions of his several organs, come within the province . 
of the comparative anatomist and physiologist. 

As an intelligent being, man is a subject for the metaphy- 
sician, and, in his compound character of an intellectual ani- 
mal, is the object of contemplation and study for philosophers 
of various sects. Some, like Cabanis and Hope, may take a 
comprehensive view of the whole. Others treat of his pro- 
gress individually in relation to his education and unlimited 
capability of cultivation. Others pursue the subject in rela- 
tion to man as a gregarious animal, and are consequently oc- 
cupied with the different branches of political economy, social 
government, and the like. 

Man is also studied in relation to the lapse of time in which 
his race had existed ; hence the group of general or particular 
historians. 
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28 Dr Hodgkin on the Progress of Ethnology. 

Researches of these and analogous descriptions have ex- 
hibited man individually and collectively in so great a variety 
of conditions, as to render it a matter of special inquiry how 
and to what extent he may be influenced by the circumstances 
in which he is placed ; individually as to diet, climate, mode 
of life, and inherited peculiarities,— collectively by govern- 
ment, religion, influence of surrounding nations, and domi- 
nant prejudices whence soever derived. Lord Karnes, Fal- 
coner and Herder, may be mentioned amongst the investiga- 
tors of these points. 

When all these various subjects are more or less carefully 
viewed and considered in relation to man as an animal of a 
peculiar kind, it may very naturally be inquired, are all these 
differences to be ascribed to modifying circumstances acting 
upon beings essentially similar and of the same stock ? 

Prichard and Lawrence put the supposed case of a pre- 
viously uninformed individual seeing in contrast the ex- 
tremes of colour, and the extremes of civilization and barba- 
rism, by which he would almost necessarily be led to infer 
absolute distinctness of species. Lord Karnes had previ- 
ously stated that a similar inference must be drawn, were 
not the declaration of Scripture opposed to it. 

Investigation of the innumerable and almost insensible 
gradations between these extremes, might as naturally induce 
the opposite idea, which is actually embraced by many of the 
best inquirers. Irrespective of these extreme views, writers 
of the highest antiquity have spoken of man as formed into 
various distinct groups which have been known as separate 
nations ; some distinguished by their languages, some by their 
colour, and many by their country, of whom it has been mere- 
ly known that they inhabit such a territory and possess such 
and such peculiarities of custom. Facts of this kind are ne- 
cessarily blended with the writings of historians and geogra- 
phers from the most remote period down to the present 
time, and whether separated into a distinct study or not, the 
description of them has acquired the peculiar and appropriate 
name of Ethnography or the description of nations. 

With the object of exhibiting the mode in which the hu- 
man race, broken up into more or less distinct groups, is 
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distributed over the face of the globe, various attempts have 
been made to give the geography of man, just as we have the 
geography of plants by Humboldt, the geography of insects by 
Latreille, and the geography of Crustacea by Milne Edwards. 
Thus we have the geographical distribution of man attempted 
by Zimmermann. 

Various Ethnographical maps, of greater or less extent, 
have been produced in this country and on the Continent, 
and a comprehensive scheme for the production of an ethno- 
graphical map of the world has been projected and commenced 
by Mr Greenough, of which, it is enough to say, that in 
design and in the collection of materials, it is well worthy of 
the author of the geological map of England. 

Were the differences which are observed in mankind 
wholly the result of physical circumstances, we might expect 
that an ethnographical map of the world would exhibit pecu- 
liarities and physical characters bearing some relation to the 
parallels of latitude, or rather like the isothermal lines and 
the regions marked by the production of peculiar classes of 
plants, shewing the combined influence of latitude and eleva- 
tion. That such is not the fact is abundantly manifest, al- 
though much of the materials for the construction of such a 
map remain to be collected. It is so far from being the case, 
that we find every shade of colour, from the white to the deep- 
est black, in the same parallels of latitude, and even in juxta- 
position with each other. We may further observe, that the 
individuals presenting these different characters, are very dif- 
ferently affected by the climate to which they are exposed. 
Are we hence to infer absolute distinctness of race, the one 
adapted to one climate and the other to another ; as the 
tropical palm is distinct from the northern pine ? Such a 
difference, however plausible it may at first appear, is by no 
means necessary, since it is equally consistent with probabi- 
lity to suppose that the descendants from one original stock, 
may, through a succession of generations, have become more 
particularly adapted for certain climates, which result being 
produced, the influence of a different climate cannot be equal- 
ly tolerated ; just as the metal iron, according to the particu- 
lar mode in Avhich it is treated, may be rendered ductile or 
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brittle on the application of heat, and the varieties so pro- 
duced cannot afterwards be mutually substituted for each 
other. These and numerous other difficulties have presented 
themselves to the consideration of those whose attention has 
been turned to the various conditions and appearances in 
which man is found on the surface of the globe. The study 
of this very interesting subject forms a branch of science, to 
which the name of Ethnology has been given. As I have 
heard remarked by the great Cuvier, with regard to Zoology 
in general, so in this particular branch of it, it is obvious 
that there are two modes in which the subject is susceptible 
of being treated. By the one method, we should proceed 
from the original stock or stocks to trace the numerous subdi- 
visions or ramifications into which it has branched out ; but to 
adopt this course, it would be essential that we possessed more 
numerous and more certain facts than either are or can be 
within our power of attainment. The oldest ethnographer, 
as well as the oldest historian, who was also the first inspired 
writer, has adopted this method ; and in his enumeration and 
description of the nations, tribes, and families, of which he has 
left an account on record, he has traced them in the descend- 
ing line from their great primogenitor. Even in comparative- 
ly recent times, attempts have been made to adopt this method, 
but the result has obviously been very incomplete and unsatis- 
factory. A partial attempt of the same kind was made by 
many of the ancient profane historians, whose writings are of 
the utmost value to those who may at present be engaged in 
the study of ethnology. Though in many instances con- 
strained to admit the pre-existence of a class of men styled 
Aborigines or Autochthoni, supposed to be originally produced 
in the region or territory, in consequence of their arrival in it 
being beyond the reach of history or tradition, they almost in- 
variably relate the accession of other inhabitants derived from 
some known stock, and who subsequently have been split into 
different families, whose subdivision and alliances are more 
or less accurately detailed. Such is the description, meagre 
as it is, which Sallust has given us of the peopling of Northern 
Africa. Such is the description of the introduction of Gre- 
cian and Asiatic families into Italy. 
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The other mode consists in endeavouring to trace the na- 
tions, tribes, and families of man in a retrograde direction 
towards their obscure origin. In this process, which is one 
of great labour and difficulty, and necessarily tedious, it is of 
the utmost importance not to be hastened by preconceived 
opinions, or the activity of the imagination, to arrive prema- 
turely at undemonstrated conclusions. A theory may indeed 
be permitted as a lamp to the enquirer, but he must be care- 
ful that it do not lead him astray, like an ignis fatuus from 
terra fir ma to a pathless swamp. Of this description are the 
attempts which have been made to trace not only various 
Asiatic nations, but even the North American Indians to the 
lost tribes of the children of Israel, and the equally improved, 
but somewhat less improbable doctrine, that the entire continent 
of North and South America have been peopled by migrations 
from Asia, by the nearly approximating points of Kamt- 
schatka and the Aleutian Islands. 

The views of historians and naturalists, regarding the va- 
rieties exhibited by man, were ill defined and irregular, com- 
posed of a strange admixture of facts either well or ill ob- 
served, rumour and speculation, prior to the important step 
which was taken by a great natural historian of our own 
times. Professor Blumenbach directed his attention to this 
subject at so early a period as to make it the subject of his 
inaugural dissertation, and it continued to be one of the prin- 
cipal objects of his research through the course of his long 
life ; in which he was enabled to bring to bear upon it his 
cultivated abilities as a zoologist and comparative anatomist, 
aided by accumulated well authenticated facts and specimens, 
which, by his own exertions, and the co-operations of his 
friends, he collected for its illustration. 

Without disregarding the important advantage which a 
knowledge of the geographical distribution of man must ne- 
cessarily render to the subject with which he was engaged, 
and without disregarding the more obvious distinctions marked 
by colour, he led the way in adopting the form and proportion 
of the cranium, as affording the most important and distinct 
indications by which to mark the distinctions and affinities of 
human races or varieties. In doing this he was not absolutely 
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original, seeing that Camper had touched on the same subject 
in treating of the facial angle in the groups of inferior animals ; 
and after applying this test in comparisons drawn between 
these amongst each other, and again between the inferior 
animals and man, he was led to make the same application in 
contrasting the varieties of man with each other. Blumen- 
bach perceived the necessity which existed for looking at 
many characters besides that of the facial angle, and instituted 
a method for viewing skulls in different directions, for the pur- 
pose of contrasting them with each other. Not only may the 
proportions of the head and face greatly vary, and thereby 
affect the facial angle, but differences no less remarkable have 
long been noticed, with respect to the proportionate width of 
the cranium ; and the distinction of long and round heads is 
probably one of the oldest distinctions which ordinary obser- 
vation has adopted. The late Professor Blumenbach insisted 
on these characters, and having laboriously formed a collection 
of skulls from various nations, he published sketches of them 
in his Decades, accompanied by observations pointing out the 
peculiarities which, by this mode of observation, he had been 
led to detect. He therefore placed it in the power of others to 
pursue the inquiry in the same line, and gave a stimulus to 
the collection of comparative crania, which are now to be 
found in all the best anatomical museums, where they render 
valuable facilities to those who may be engaged in this inter- 
esting study. Mainly referring to the cranial characteristics, 
yet, as before stated, not neglecting the lights of history and 
geography, Blumenbach was led to establish five principal va- 
rieties — the Caucasian or Arab European, the Asiatic or 
Mongolian, the Malay or Polynesian, the American and the 
Ethiopic. The genius of that greatest of modern zoologists, 
Cuvier, was so much engrossed with chai*acteristics of recent 
and extinct inferior animals, that he cannot be said to have 
devoted proportionate attention to the varieties of man ; yet 
he did so sufficiently to be led to the persuasion, that, if we 
must admit certain grand divisions of the human race, deter- 
mined by their respective localities, it would be necessary to 
reduce the five mentioned by Blumenbach to three, viz. : the 
Caucasian, the Mongolian, and the Ethiopian, since he does 
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not find, in the Malay and the American, characteristics suf- 
ficiently marked to constitute separate divisions, though he 
has not determined to which of those which he has admitted 
they ought to be referred. He was very sensible of the great 
defect of materials already collected for the complete study of 
the varieties of man, and observes that the indifference of 
travellers to this subject has been incomprehensible. It is 
difficult to give an account of this indifference, but the omis- 
sion is not, therefore, the less to be deplored. 

The obvious relation which the divisions of Blumenbach 
bear to the geographical distribution of the human race, has 
probably concurred with Blumenbach's priority as an author, 
in causing his divisions to be more generally followed than 
those of any other writer on this subject ; yet more extensive 
and more accurate research has exhibited the difficulty, I 
might say the impossibility, of reducing all the varieties of 
man with which we are already acquainted to his five grand 
divisions. Herder says that there are not four or five but 
many more varieties which may be recognised; and our 
countryman Dr Prichard, although admiring and following 
in the steps of Blumenbach, and adopting the five varieties 
which he has recognised, has found it necessary to subdivide 
and add. It has been by no means the major part of Dr 
Prichard's labour to establish the principal divisions in the 
varieties of man, which, as he has shewn, are not actually 
separated from each other by strong lines of demarcation. 
He has descended into details and pursued the investigation 
of the subordinate groups, both as respects their actual con- 
dition as described by most recent observers, and also their 
characters as noticed in former periods, whenever he has been 
able to obtain the descriptions of earlier writers. Though we 
cannot but admire and value such a work, which nothing but ex- 
traordinary ability and industry could have produced, it will 
readily be understood, that, as respects many, if not all of the 
subordinate groups, much must remain to be done, not merely 
in the collection of new facts, which continued observation 
and research may bring to light ; but also in the verification 
of statements already made by observers, or writers of differ- 
ent degrees of credibility, of which the compiler could not al- 
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ways have the means of judging. The work of Dr Prichard 
has greatly advanced ethnological knowledge, and has brought 
the science to that state in which the united exertions of a 
community of enquirers becomes essential, and, as might 
reasonably be expected, it exhibits the necessity for those re- 
touches which it has prepared the way for future labourers to 
make. 

The merit of bringing about this kind of co-operation, 
which may be regarded as an epoch in the history of this 
science, belongs to the late Dr Edwards, whose attention ap- 
pears to have been first called to the subject of Ethnology, 
by the observation of the marked difference of physical cha- 
racters which he noticed in the population of France, as he 
was making a journey through the country. He sought to 
trace these varieties to their origin, and thus to connect them 
with history. He found the subject not only to expand, but 
to increase in interest, as he applied himself to the inquiry ; 
and he published a very interesting essay on the subject, in 
the form of a letter to M. Thierry, in which he records the 
observations which he made, and the inferences which he had 
drawn from them. This essay is strongly marked by Dr Ed- 
wards' philosophic mind, and is well worthy of perusal and 
study. 

Ethnology very much engrossed Dr Edwards' attention 
during the latter years of his life, and he designed to write a 
comprehensive work on the subject, but he has not left the 
materials which he had collected sufficiently advanced for pub- 
lication. 

He saw the importance of co-operation for the collection of 
perishing materials, and, acting on a suggestion which he had 
received, he succeeded in forming the Ethnological Society of 
Paris, by the union of some of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the Institute and other savans in that city. 

The Parisian Society, under the presidency of Dr Edwards, 
pursued its labours, and produced an interesting volume of 
Transactions, and the Committee of the British Association 
has widely circulated a comprehensive set of Ethnological 
Queries, which have produced several sets of answers from 
practical observers. The subject has likewise been advocated 
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in successive years in sectional meetings. In Germany, and 
also in the United States of America, Ethnology, either as a 
whole or in its details, is now receiving increased and syste- 
matic attention, and some of the collateral sciences are pur- 
sued with special relation to it. 

Philology, in particular, has taken an Ethnological turn, as 
will be readily conceded when we consider the remarkable 
works of Adelung, Vater, Win. Von Humboldt, Bopp, Balby, 
and Klaproth, in Germany ; of Marsden and Dr Prichard in 
England ; and of Heckewelder and Du Ponceau in America. 
From this very circumstance, Ethnology may appear to be 
more exclusively within the province of the medical man and 
the linguist than is altogether desirable for the interests of 
the study, which really comes within the scope of every well- 
informed man, and more especially of every traveller. 

The conclusion which we may be warranted in drawing 
from the preceding rapid sketch of the progress of Ethnology 
seems to be, that this science is in a very similar state to that 
of Geology, when, after having been the subject of the various 
theories of Whiston, Liebnitz, and Buffon, it commenced 
the foundations of its solid superstructure in a rational appeal 
to facts extensively observed, carefully recorded, and brought 
to the test of repeated investigation. 

Whilst both theorists and exact observers were advancing 
speculations and producing facts, there existed another class 
highly estimable for the purity of their intentions and the 
sincerity of their piety, who imagined that the labours of the 
geologists were adverse to the interests of religion, and fa- 
vourable to the attacks of the sceptic. So with respect to 
Ethnology, the attempt to define the divisions of man, as 
marked by his visible physical characters, has been dreaded as 
a refutation of the Scriptural account of the unity of our 
species. 

I am glad to have this opportunity of expressing my firm 
persuasion, that religion has nothing to fear from the strictest 
scrutiny of the characters and history of the varieties of man- 
kind, or from the geological study of the globe on which they 
are placed. 

But, in Ethnography at least, we must be content to pursue 
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the train of facts such as we find them ; and when a break 
interrupts our progress, be very careful not to connect de- 
tached portions, until we are satisfied that they really belong 
to each other. 

But what are the points which Ethnology may, at present, 
assume as fixed, at least until some new conflicting evidence 
has been brought against them \ and what are the collateral 
studies by which its progress is to be assisted \ 

In the first place, we may assume that man, as a genus as 
well as species, is one of the most recent of animals. The Pa- 
liosomatologist has not only failed to discover any traces of his 
existence coeval with that of many animals of every class, but 
he has refuted every pretended evidence which has been pro- 
duced of his earlier existence. 

Let us proceed to a later age, yet still remote from our 
own. 

The investigation of works evidently artificial, and scattered 
over a wide extent of the earth's surface, has led to the detec- 
tion of human osseous remains, accompanied by the produc- 
tions of art, which sufficiently prove, that, at the time, and in 
the place, at which those bones were animated, human skill 
was extremely low. With little or no exception, these bones 
themselves, or the articles that accompany them, prove that 
the men to whom they belonged must have materially differed 
from the present inhabitants. They are also, in many in- 
stances, beyond the reach of historic information, but they are 
not on this account beyond the reach of research. We put 
together with care and expense the remains of an elk or a 
bear ; and why should we not do the same for our own species ? 

The mere investigation of the skeleton can do much, and 
may do more ; and further light is doubtless to be obtained 
by a careful comparison of the rude productions of art which 
will be found with such human remains of the less civilised 
races of man which may either now exist, or have been but 
recently exterminated. 

So wide a diffusion of traces of the existence of man of 
the kind to which I am now alluding, of which the numerous 
tumuli scattered over the plains and downs of the South of 
England, and which, by conjecture rather than by proof, are 
referred to the times of the Druids ; and similar traces in 
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France, Germany, and Siberia, carry us back to a period which 
the ethnologist would do well to study as a whole, and, in the 
defect of written record or authenticated tradition, to gather 
all the scattered facts which the examination of such relics 
may have brought to light. Till this be done, almost any at- 
tempt to assign to them an origin distinct from that of any of 
the present families on the face of the globe, must be rejected, 
not merely as anti-scriptural, but as purely speculative. In- 
deed, we are already possessed of a few facts, which, so far 
from favouring the idea of a wide diffusion of an uncivilised 
pre-Adamic race, make it evident that the barbarous inhabi- 
tants of regions now the most civilised, were, in some striking 
particulars, very similar to uncivilised races now existing, 
whose origin and connexion with other families of man can be 
made the subject of research. 

When we come to another division of the subject, which 
appears to be more recent in point of time, in which we have 
abundantly more numerous data, not only in more numerous 
relics of human remains, of works of art, of tradition, and even 
of history, but specimens of language, and of evidences of re- 
ligious belief, we necessarily find the subject much more com- 
plicated ; and if the means of arriving at truth are more avail- 
ing and decisive, the temptations to conjecture, and the in- 
ducements to bias opinion, are much more numerous, varied, 
and powerful. It is this department of ethnology which should 
take in the whole globe, at the same time that it should pro- 
mote the most minute local research. It evinces the necessity 
for a more extensive archaeology than appears to have been 
as yet contemplated. Hitherto the divided efforts of anti- 
quarians have been very much taken up with research de- 
signed to increase the local interest of a single nation, or per- 
haps the part of a nation — a town or village. 

It is not my object to underrate such antiquarian labour ; 
but I am anxious to see greater attention to a more compre- 
hensive archaeology, which may embrace the scattered mate- 
rials thus laboriously brought out by local inquirers, and bear 
the same relation to them that universal botany does to the 
study of the flora of a particular district. 

A single illustration will not merely render my object 
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more intelligible, but will serve to shew that its attainment 
is not chimerical, and that important progress is already 
made in the work. Let us suppose the local antiquarian to 
be confining his patient research to that which our own city 
(London) may present. He may find the traces of the age of 
tumuli, and flint axes, in the occasional remains which the 
workman turns up in sinking a well, or making a sewer. He 
will find that his predecessors in this research have recorded 
similar discoveries, and he will perhaps regard the celebrated 
London stone, and the site of St Paul's, as possessing an in- 
terest associated with the same period. He will find there, 
scarcely less deeply buried, the more varied and beautiful re- 
lics of Roman occupation ; and, instead of conjecture, he can 
bring history, inscriptions, coins, and language, as applied to 
localities, to illustrate this part of his archaeology of London. 
With equal care he will collect, examine, and, by collateral 
evidence, elucidate the history and relics of Saxon and Norman 
London, down to the present time ; and every fragment which 
can be made to illustrate its fires, its plagues, and its political 
occurrences, will be highly prized by him, although he may, 
to a great degree, exclude from his attention the relics of any 
other place, and possess but an imperfect knowledge even of 
English history. 

The antiquarian of a wider range will feel a proportionately 
higher interest in the researches with which these very ob- 
jects may be connected. He may regard them as a Roman 
historian, and contemplate the Britons yielding to their in- 
vaders, and, through Roman writers, become acquainted with 
the earliest records of the inhabitants of this country. He 
may be a profound English historian, and regard the history 
and relics of London with more than local interest, from their 
illustration of his extensive subject ; or the relics of London 
may be contemplated by those who study European history 
through the obscurity of the dark ages, the struggles for the 
reformation of religion, and the revival of civilization, in which 
the city of London, and those who have lived and ruled in it, 
have performed so important a part. 

But let us come to the same objects with a still more com- 
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prehensive archaeological view, or, I would rather say, ethno- 
logically. 

Though we may not be able to make out any thing from 
the isolated fragments, which merely attest that there were 
in this country men of that age and class which are charac- 
terised by the use of stone knives and flint arrow-heads, and 
whose uncoffined bones were covered under mounds of earth ; 
yet a wider survey will prove that these individuals were a 
part of a more extensive people ; and more careful research 
in those situations in which successive conquests have pro- 
duced less change, will lead us to the discovery of other traces 
of a widely spread race of men, which, by the aid of history, 
we feel warranted in connecting with the rude inhabitants of 
London itself, when the first Roman general brought his 
eagles to the banks of the Thames. 

When the ethnologist, brought to take this extensive view 
of the subject, seriously applies himself to recover all that 
may yet be gleaned of a people who seem to be lost in obli- 
vion, he will find, as Dr Prichard has fully shewn, that a great 
number and variety of positive facts may be satisfactorily as- 
certained. Thus, one author may have left the sketch of per- 
sonal character, which, as an incidental passage, may seem to 
be of little importance, but which, when selected and applied 
to the present purpose, is invaluable. Another detached pas- 
sage may regard the similarity or difference of language spoken 
in different parts of the country ; and this record, in conjunc- 
tion with a few names of men, places, rivers, and mountains, 
preserved in other passages, will enable the philologist to con- 
tribute his invaluable assistance to ethnology, and to deter- 
mine not merely the language, but the dialect of such lan- 
guage, which has been spoken in a particular locality, in the 
most remote and obscure period of its history. 

The interest of the subject does not stop here. When the 
apparently hopeless task of marking out the former territo- 
ries and relations of a once very numerous and extensive hu- 
man family, now reduced to a few detached remnants, has 
been to a good degree accomplished, a still more remarkable 
discovery has rewarded the sagacity and patient perseverance 
of the ethnologist. Similarity and analogy, too close to be the 
result of mere accident, have been shewn by the philologist to 
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exist between the Sanscrit and the Greek ; and the same rela- 
tion is still more easily shewn to exist between the Greek and 
the Latin. There is perhaps nothing to excite astonishment 
in this discovery, since Greece is known to have borrowed a 
part of its civilization from the East, as the Romans, and those 
who preceded the Romans, did theirs from Greece and other 
people to the east of them. The most remarkable fact is that 
which the philological ethnologist has brought to light, viz. 
that the ancient Greek is not more certainly allied to the 
Sanscrit, than is the rude Celtic preserved as a living lan- 
guage in the Highlands of Scotland, the mountains of Wales, 
and the rudest parts of Ireland. 

Thus, thanks to the ethnologist, not only is an affinity dis- 
covered between the ancient Londoner and his Roman in- 
vader, which neither of them suspected, but between him and 
those very people on the banks of the Ganges, whom the mo- 
dern Londoner has invaded and subdued. No example can 
more strikingly exhibit what the ethnologist may do in dis- 
covering and establishing incontrovertible facts, where, at 
first, it would seem that even conjecture must be lost. 
But it is a broad sheet which extends from the Hebrides to 
Hindostan, and which requires to be filled up with countless 
details. The time which has elapsed between the arrival of 
the oriental Celt in the British islands and the present day, 
unmeasured by the chronologist, has produced countless inva- 
sions, emigrations, intermixtures of families, and changes in 
modes of life, by which the plastic animal man has been mo- 
dified without any record of the changes so brought about. 
Hence the ethnologist, in demonstrating one grand fact, has 
opened the way to innumerable questions for his future solu- 
tion. 

If I have succeeded in making myself intelligible in these 
remarks, which have been designed to shew the increase of 
interest which results from connecting local and partial details 
with the comprehensive whole of which they are the part, it 
will at once be seen that the extension of the same principle is 
only limited by the habitable parts of the globe, and that if we 
succeed in establishing a group of mankind stretching from 
the Ultima Thule of the ancients to India beyond the Ganges, 
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and that, in doing this, the partial absence of an historic record 
does not present an insuperable barrier, we should not be de- 
terred from anticipating the like success with regard to other 
portions ; although the assistance to be derived from history 
may be far less, or even wanting altogether. With regard to 
some of them, the subject of enquiry is obviously more simple. 
Thus, in the American races, though there are differences 
which sufficiently distinguish tribes from each other, they are 
consistent with so striking a unity of type, that the resem- 
blance has been recognised from the Chippewyans bordering 
on the Esquimax, to the Terra del Fuejians in the vicinity of 
Cape Horn. 

The thinly but widely scattered inhabitants of the islands 
of the Pacific exhibit, in a most striking manner, the twofold 
proofs of community of stock and similarity of language ; yet 
with such differences in each of these respects, as well as in 
their manners and traditions, as may, if they be timely stu- 
died, enable the ethnologist to demonstrate the course which 
this section of mankind has pursued, and to point out the 
changes which the lapse of ages has produced, quite as satis- 
factorily as the learned Niebuhr, and our countryman the late 
excellent Dr Arnold, have enabled to elucidate in early Italian 
history. But there is no group of mankind more naturally 
formed and more clearly defined by geographical limits than 
that which comprehends the African nations. There is none 
more beset with difficulties, and yet none which is richer in 
all the variety of materials to which I have alluded, as en- 
abling the ethnologist, with the aid of coadjutors of various 
descriptions, to pursue the interesting investigation with the 
fullest assurance, that, if he cannot arrive at the ultimate 
truth, he may confidently approach to it, well repaid with in- 
teresting discoveries at almost every step which he takes. 

Here we find physical characters the most strongly marked ; 
languages innumerable, yet referrible to distinct groups cha- 
racterized by their words, their structure, by distinct diffe- 
rences of pronunciation unknown in other languages, yet con- 
nected by affinities of which the philologist has obtained but a 
glimpse. Here we have the earliest historic records, whether 
sacred or profane, to assist us. Here we have the written, 
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the carved, and the painted records of physical characters de- 
scending into ethnographical distinctions, which cannot fail to 
be recognised at the present day, of which it will be a suffi- 
cient example to mention a single Egyptian touch, in which 
are to be found the drawings of Copts, Foolahs, Jews, and the 
blackest negroes. Here we have various results of art, either 
preserved from the remotest periods, or still in operation 
amongst people who have been for ages cut off from the civi- 
lized world. Here ethnology may be assisted both by the 
study of the inferior animals which man has domesticated, and 
by that of the irreclaimably savage with which he has had to 
contend. I will not attempt to extend the present sketch, by 
adverting to other groups which remain to be mentioned ; not 
doubting that the members of the Ethnological Society have 
anticipated me in the appreciation of the importance of the 
subject, and are well assured that it needs not only numerous 
labourers, but that, in a peculiar manner, it requires that a 
system of union and co-operation should be employed to give 
efficiency to exertions which must, to a great degree, be abor- 
tive, whilst they possess an isolated and individual character. 
It will be obvious, that a systematic investigation of whatever 
relates to them as a whole and in detail, will not only be the 
means of rescuing from oblivion much interesting matter which 
is in danger of being irretrievably lost ; but will also afford the 
only satisfactory means of arriving at any certain knowledge of 
the affinities and similarities of the differences and distinctions 
which may exist between the people comprehended in these 
several groups. It has been asked, what has an Ethnological 
Society to do, and how is it to limit and define the labours 
which it may embrace \ The preceding sketch of what has 
already been done for ethnology, seems to indicate, at least, 
three kinds of communications which such a society must de- 
sire to receive and employ, — 

1st, Original information regarding any of the divisions or 
sub-divisions of the different groups of mankind, furnished by 
individuals who have enjoyed opportunities of collecting them, 
and in doing which they may be materially assisted by the 
sets of queries which have been drawn up for the use of tra- 
vellers for this purpose. 
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2d, Papers of that kind of which the Society has already 
excellent examples in the communications of Dr Richard 
King regarding the Esquimaux, in which personal knowledge 
of the people was seconded by a careful reference to original 
authorities and observations, from the earliest records of the 
race to the present time, with such constant regard to the 
past and present geographical distribution, as not only to en- 
able him to confirm or rectify previous statements, but to fur- 
nish data respecting the limits and peculiarities of this group, 
which must be of the greatest value to those who may take 
up similar investigations concerning other groups geographi- 
cally connected with them. Proceeding in this way, the so- 
ciety will secure the ground already made, and prepare it for 
richer cultivation, by the accumulation of fresh facts. 

A third class of papers may, very usefully, regard the me- 
thod of investigation, the nature of the observations which are 
required, and the inferences which may be drawn from the 
materials furnished by those who have been engaged in differ- 
ent fields. 

The cultivation of this branch of the subject will be like 
furnishing new formula to the mathematician, and new tests 
to the chemist, by the aid of which fresh observations may 
not only be made amongst groups of men of whom we are 
barely conscious of the existence, but even, amongst those who 
may have been known for the longest period. 

It is obvious that the subject of ethnology may be studied 
both analytically and synthetically. For the first, it is neces- 
sary to be in possession of criteria by which we may safely 
infer from physical characters the intermixtures or affinities 
which may exist, where we have little or no assistance from 
history or tradition to guide us. Even where these aids have 
been accessible comparatively little has been done. 

With regard to the other, the synthetical branch, still less 
has been attempted. It is certain that there is abundance of 
curious and important matter to be made out, by applying this 
mode of investigation to our subject; since there are indications 
that certain combinations, of which the elements are known, 
have produced physical characters resembling those of groups of 
vol. I. B 
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which the origin is most obscure. Not to mention minor examples 
which have fallen under my own observation, and which, al- 
though they were sufficient to suggest the value of this mode 
of enquiry, I have not had the means of carrying out ; I would 
cite, by way of illustration, the more striking example which 
is furnished by a mixed race, resulting from the alliance of 
the woolly-headed African Negro with the stiff and straight- 
haired Indians of South America, which present a remarkable 
resemblance to some of the Australian natives. 

The opportunities for examining a great variety of inter- 
mixtures, are more accessible at the present day than at any 
former period. The slave trade has conveyed Negroes from 
different parts of Africa, possessing widely different charac- 
ters, to North and South America, to the West Indies, and 
to different parts of South Asia, where they have been blended 
with numerous other races in various proportions. 

Malays have been transported to the Cape, there to be 
mixed with Europeans and Caffres, Hottentots and Negroes. 
The Hill Coolies of Asia have been conveyed to Australia 
the West Indies, Mauritius, and Demerara ; and, in a few in- 
stances, the Chinese, so long immovably attached to his na- 
tive lands, has been induced to emigrate to a greater or less 
distance, and is perhaps already cultivating tea in America. 

And lastly, there is scarcely a spot inhabited by man in 
which the proofs of the libidinous propensities of the white 
man do not exhibit the result of the intermixture of the 
European variety with those of every shade of colour, and of 
every diversity of cranial development. The interesting re- 
sults of this synthetical process are not confined to physical 
characters. It is often asserted that they are to be seen in in- 
tellectual and moral qualities, though no systematic inquiry 
has been attempted in this direction. 

Very great changes must likewise be effected in language 
through the same process, and these philosophical experiments 
are well worthy the attention of those who are engaged in 
the general investigation of language. 

Lest it be thought that I exaggerate the interest which be- 
longs to the inquiries included in ethnology, in its most com- 
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prehensive sense, I will merely ask your attention to the fol- 
lowing short quotations. Lawrence observes, in his Lectures 
on Man, " It is only of late years, and principally through 
the labours of Blumenbach, that the natural history of man 
has begun to receive its due share of attention, and I have no 
hesitation in asserting, that, whether we regard the intrinsic 
importance of the questions that arise, and their relation to 
the affinities, migrations, and history of nations, or advert 
merely to the pleasure of the research, no subject will be 
found more worthy of minute investigation." 

It is of the greatest importance, in a philosophical point of 
view, to obtain much more extensive information than we now 
possess of the physical and moral characters. A great num- 
ber of curious problems in physiology, illustrative of the his- 
tory of species, and the laws of their propagation, remain as 
yet imperfectly solved. The psychology of these races has 
been but little studied in an enlightened manner, and yet 
this is wanting, in order to complete the history of human 
nature, and the philosophy of the human mind ! How can 
this be obtained, when so many tribes shall have become ex- 
tinct, and their thoughts shall have perished with them ? 



ON THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERS OF THE ESQUIMAUX. 

By RICHARD KING, M.D. 

Of the circumpolar family, the Esquimaux branch is the 
most remarkable, owing to the vast extent of country over 
which it is spread. This race of fishermen inhabit the whole 
of the northern coast of North America, and as far as Prince 
William's Sound in the Pacific, and the coast of Labrador in 
the Atlantic, their western boundary being St Lawrence 
Island, and their eastern Greenland. Although, for a con- 
siderable period, Labrador has been the most southern limit 
of the Esquimaux, in the direction of the Atlantic, it would 
appear that, in early times, their migration extended further 



